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Great Kings always social.
[A.D. 17<
It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because tbj are deprived of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and u reserved society. Joi-lNSON. 'That is an ill-founded notic Being a King does not .exclude a man from such society. Gre Kings have always been social. The King of Prussia, the on great King at present, is very social*. Charles the Second, t last King of England who was a man of parts, was social; ai our Henrys and Edwards were all social.'
Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsi merit ought to make the only distinction amongst mankir JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot 1 How shall we determine the proportion of intrinsick men Were that to be the only distinction amongst mankind, i should soon quarrel about the degrees of it. Were all clistir tions abolished, the strongest would not long acquiesce, h would endeavour to obtain a superiority by their bodily streng' But, Sir, as subordination is very necessary for society, and cc tensions for superiority very dangerous, mankind, that is to ss all civilized nations, have settled it upon a plain invariable pri ciple. A man is born to hereditary rank; or his being appoint to certain offices, gives him a certain rank. Subordination ten greatly to human happiness. Were we all upon an equali we should have no other enjoyment than mere anifi pleasure3.'
I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much ii portance in civilised society, that if I were asked on the sai day to dine with the first Duke in England, and with the fi
viction of the greater happiness of a narrow fortune.' Johnson's Works, ii. 278. See post, June 3, 1781, and June 3, Sept. 7, and Dec. 7, 1782.
1 Johnson (Works, vi. 440) shows how much Frederick owed to ' the difficulties of his youth.' ' Kings, without this help from temporary infelicity, see the world in a mist, which magnifies everything near them, and bounds their view to a narrow compass, which few are able to extend by the mere force of curiosity.1 He next points out what
Cromwell '.owed to the private o dition in which he first entered world ;' and continues :—' The K' of Prussia brought to the throne knowledge of a private man, with' the   guilt   of usurpation.     Of  t general acquaintance with the wo there may be found some traces his whole life.    His conversation like that of other men upon comii topicks, his  letters have an  air familiar   elegance,   and   his   wh conduct is that of a man who has do with men.' * See ante, p. 408.
mon-Itwig, and writes me Mr. or Esq., ac-     Petty's Quantuhtmcunque, but do not
